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THE ARTISTS 
COLONY AT 

ETAPLES 



„> A letter from a subscriber 
to Art and Progress, 
Mr. C. Arnold Slade, an 
American artist abroad, 
dated December 19th, gave the following 
interesting account of the scattering of an 
artist colony at Etaples, France : 

"Some sixty American, English and 
French painters were here at the time the 
war broke out. Some of the English are 
now in the army as are all of the French. 
The Americans that were left gave all their 
efforts toward helping in any way they 
could, especially at the canteen which was 
established by the French people to feed 
the passing troops. Some 1,500 wounded 
are being cared for close by and the town 
is full of refugees. Within the last month 
most of the artists have left; just at present 
only Mr. Myron Barlow and myself remain. 
The various studios are now used by the 
refugees, as are also some of the artists' 
homes. My own studio is being turned 
into a soup kitchen for the very poor. 
Naturally very little painting has been 
done under such conditions. Probably 
what has happened here has happened also 
in all of those places in Germany where 
there were Artists' Colonies." 

He added that Art and Progress had, 
however, reached him regularly, only one 
number having been slightly delayed in the 
mail. 



the school 
art league 



OF NEW YORK 



At a luncheon given by 
the School Art League 
of New York the early 
part of this winter there 
were some notable speakers and some in- 
teresting speeches made. "You will never 
have an art age in America until you have 
art in the kitchen," said Dr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. "The Japanese have the 
sublime art inspiration because they pay 
attention to the beauty of everyday 
utensils. In Japan every little farm and 
village rivals in beauty the national palace 
and suggests in miniature that exquisite 
charm which gives us such pleasure. My 
plea is for more art in the common places. ' ' 
Mr. John W. Alexander, President of the 
School Art League, reviewed the work done 
during the past year in bringing an interest 
in art to the public school pupils and 



teachers by means of docent visits, lectures, 
exhibitions, and the awarding of fine crafts- 
manship medals and industrial art scholar- 
ships. He announced that there were at 
that time 1,000 junior members of the 
League, which class consists of high school 
pupils who pay twenty-five cents a year for 
the privilege of attending ten or twelve 
meetings. 

Miss Helen Greenleaf, docent of the 
League, gave an account of a typical 
day's work in the schools. She told of 
her fifteen-minute talks before large au- 
diences at the opening assemblies con- 
ducive to awakened interest on the part 
of the children in the museums, where 
after school hours she would meet groups 
of children and conduct them through 
the galleries. She told also how some of 
these children got to know the pictures 
and other works of art in a personal 
way, relating with what glee one little 
youngster at the end of such a visit re- 
marked, "Gee, we ain't got to pay fifty 
cents for a catalogue of these pictures; 
we got it all in our heads." 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell told of the latent 
instinct and desire for beauty among the 
working classes and that life is not com- 
plete until this instinct is satisfied. Her 
plea was for art which would help the 
children to see beauty in every phase 
of life in the big buildings, in the city 
parks, and the wonderful light which 
comes through the narrow streets at the 
hour of dusk. 

Mr. Job E. Hedges humorously pointed 
out the necessity for teaching art in a 
helpful spirit, and not as something merely 
contained in museums and to be looked 
at from a distance. 

NEWS ITEMS 

The Art Institute of Chicago announces 
two exhibitions for March. (1) Works of 
artists of Chicago and vicinity, under the 
joint management of the Art Institute and 
the Municipal Art League of Chicago. 
(2) American etchings, under the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Mr. Morris Gray has been unanimously 
elected President of the Boston Museum 



